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Looking  back  over  a half  century  of  service  to  the 
blind  people  of  Canada, 

We  see  how  a seed  planted  by  one  man  has  grown 
and  expanded  to  become  a nationwide  organization; 


network  of  services  which  touch  every  phase  of  life; 

We  see  how  the  blind  people  of  Canada  have 
emerged  from  obscurity  to  be  accepted  generally,  to  take 
their  place  in  the  community  side  by  side  with  their  sighted 
neighbours; 

We  see  50  Years  of  Service  — The  CNIB  Story. 

The  work  of  many  Canadians  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  impossible  to  list  each  one  in  this  book,  but  all  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  history  and  without  them,  there  would 
be  no  CNIB  story. 


We  see  how  one  service  has  exploded  to  form  a whole 
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George  C.  Thompson 
President  — National  Council 


How  It  All  Began 

THE  SEED 

A plaque,  hanging  in  the  public  library 
in  Markham,  Ontario,  pays  tribute  to  a 
man  who  planted  the  first  seed  of  a vast 
service  program. 

A blind  man,  a university  gra- 
duate, wanted  to  share  his  collection  of 
Braille  books  with  others  who  could  not 
see.  In  1906,  he  founded  a Braille  library 
— The  Canadian  Free  Library  for  the 
Blind  — and  began  to  lend  books,  distri- 
buting them  by  mail  from  his  own  home. 
He  even  enlarged  his  library  by  trans- 
cribing print  books  into  Braille. 

After  his  death  in  1908,  his  wife 
continued  his  work.  She  moved  the 
library  to  Toronto  where  a Board  of 
Directors  was  established  to  assist  in  its  operation. 

When  Canadians  blinded  during  the  First  World  War 
returned  home,  the  services  of  the  library  were  offered  to  them. 
In  1916,  two  of  these  young  men  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the 
library  board. 

The  Free  Library  received  financial  help  from  the  Toronto 
Women's  Musical  Association  to  purchase  their  own  building. 
Here,  in  1917,  the  Board  extended  the  library,  set  aside  one  room 
for  occupational  training  and  applied  for  a charter  for  a nationwide 
organization. 

The  Federal  Government  asked  this  newly  formed  group 
to  take  on  the  training  of  the  war  blinded  and  agreed  to  finance  the 
project.  So,  armed  with  a charter  and  a promise  of  funds,  they  went 
into  operation  in  1918.  Thus  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  took  shape,  a unique  mixture  of  soldiers,  civilians,  sighted 
and  blind  — a co-operating  body  of  staff,  volunteers  and  govern- 
ment. 


Basis  of  Operation 

ORGANIZATION 

CNIB  was  incorporated  under  the  Dominion  Companies  Act  in 
March,  1918,  as  a non-profit  philanthropic  organization  to  serve 
the  blind  people  of  Canada  and  to  prevent  blindness.  Head- 
quarters was  established  in  Toronto  with  a governing  body  of  45 
members  of  whom  one-third  were  blind  persons. 

Up  to  this  time  little  had  been  done  for  the  adult  blind 
of  the  country.  Schools  provided  education  for  blind  children,  but 
once  out  of  school  there  was  very  little  opportunity  for  a normal 
life.  The  Institute  was  anxious  to  offer  assistance  to  all  blind  people 
as  quickly  as  possible.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  local 
offices  to  find  and  register  those  who  could  not  see. 

For  easy  administration,  the  country  was  broken  down 
into  divisions.  Ontario,  the  first  to  be  organized  in  1918,  was  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession  by  the  Maritimes,  Central  Western  and 
Western  Divisions.  It  was  not  until  the  thirties  that  the  Quebec  and 
Newfoundland  Divisions  were  created.  Eventually  the  Central 
Western  and  Western  Divisions  were  divided  to  form  the  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  B.C. -Yukon  Divisions. 

Today,  divisional  staff,  assisted  by  volunteer  Boards  of 
Management,  administer  the  CNIB  service  program.  The  Divisions 
are  sub-divided  into  District  offices  which  for  the  most  part  are  in 
the  hands  of  trained  blind  personnel.  While  these  representatives, 
or  field  secretaries,  have  their  offices  in  the  large  cities,  their  work 
takes  them  far  out  into  the  surrounding  districts  as  they  interpret, 
promote  and  extend  the  services  of  the  Institute.  They  are  aided 
by  public-spirited  citizens  who  serve  on  District  Advisory  Boards 
and  Committees.  Professional  staff,  on  national  and  divisional 
levels,  are  available  as  consultants.  They  have  been  developed  to 
direct  specialized  phases  of  CNIB  service  and  to  assist  whenever 
required. 

The  Institute  received  its  first  Dominion  Government 
Grant  in  1920.  This  grant  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  and 
is  specified  for  administration  and  organization  purposes. 

Each  Division  is  an  administrative  and  financial  unit  re- 
sponsible for  the  raising  of  necessary  funds  through  Provincial  and 
Municipal  Grants  and  public  donations.  The  Divisions  have  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  full  operation  of  the  National  Library 
and  Publishing  Department.  In  addition,  they  have  agreed  to  con- 
tribute a small  percentage  of  their  annual  income  to  meet  the  cost 
of  national  services. 


The  Multi-Service  Centre 


BUILDINGS 

CNIB  began  its  life  in  the  building  which  housed  the  Cana- 
dian Free  Library.  Classes  were  held  there  for  a time,  but  as 
more  blind  soldiers  returned  home  the  need  for  larger  quarters 
became  apparent.  In  1918,  a building  was  leased  on  Beverley 
Street  in  Toronto,  where  there  was  room  for  both  living  and  train- 
ing quarters;  it  served  as  headquarters  for  CNIB  for  many  years. 
This  building  was  named  Pearson  Hall  after  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
the  founder  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Britain’s  training  centre  for  blinded 
soldiers. 

As  the  Institute  spread  throughout  the  country  and  new 
offices  were  needed,  accommodation  was  found  wherever  possible. 
Sometimes  it  was  a back  room  on  a rent-free  basis.  Often  old  homes 
were  turned  into  makeshift  residences. 

In  the  forties,  divisional  and  local  boards  saw  the  need 
to  provide  more  adequate  residential,  occupational  and  recreational 
facilities  in  buildings  of  modern  and  functionally  suitable  design. 
The  first  of  these  was  completed  and  opened  in  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  in  1948.  Others  followed  in  quick  succession. 

During  this  period,  CNIB’s  Toronto  offices  occupied 
space  in  six  outmoded  buildings  scattered  about  the  city.  Accom- 
modation under  one  roof  was  essential.  Eventually  a 15-acre  site, 
offering  easy  access,  was  found.  Plans  were  drawn  up  for  buildings 
large  enough  to  house  a residence,  work  shops,  fibrary,  gift  shop  and 
recreation  facilities,  as  well  as  the  National  and  Ontario  Division 
offices  and  the  Toronto  area  services.  To  raise  the  $3,150,000.00 
required  to  make  this  dream  a reality,  CNIB  launched  the  largest 
Capital  Fund  Drive  in  its  history.  The  result  was  a multi-service 
centre  named  in  honour  of  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  co-founder  and 
first  managing  director  of  CNIB,  and  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Wood, 
charter  member  and  president  of  the  Institute  from  1918  to  1954. 
BakerWood,  covering  an  area  of  over  5 acres,  offers  proof  of  the 
dedicated  service  of  the  hundreds  involved  in  the  gigantic  project. 
Each  day  in  this  huge  complex,  a quiet  epic  in  rehabifitation  is 
played. 


Now  27  all-purpose  buildings  span  Canada  from  sea  to 
sea.  They  serve  as  the  hub  of  work  for  the  blind  in  all  the  main 
cities  and  surrounding  districts.  They  provide  occupation  for  home 
workers  and  accommodation  for  those  who  need  it,  house  recrea- 
tional activities,  and  play  host  to  the  local  clubs  of  the  blind. 


Pearson  Hall, 
Toronto.  National 
headquarters  of 
CNIB 1918-1954. 


Monroe  Hall,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. 
Opened  in  1966.  Most  recent  of  CNlB's 
27  multi-service  centres. 


BakerWood,  Toronto.  Headquarters  of  National  and  Ontario  services. 


GNIB’S  Right  Hand 

WOMEN’S  AUXILIARIES 

For  over  50  years,  women  have  been  CNIB’s  right  hand.  Without 
their  generous  and  constant  effort,  the  work  of  CNIB  would  have 
been  less  successful,  even  from  its  very  beginnings.  The  original 
association  came  into  being  because  a small  Braille  library,  forced 
to  vacate  a rented  room  in  the  basement  of  a west-end  building, 
needed  a permanent  home.  It  was  a group  of  women,  the  Toronto 
Women’s  Musical  Association,  which  got  busy,  raised  the  necessary 
funds  and  found  new  lodgings. 

This  sparked  their  interest  in  blind  people  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  they  formed  the  Canadian  Women’s  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  “to  assist  the  Canadian  Free  Library  in 
its  national  work  and  to  supplement  its  work  and  that  of  the 
Government  in  the  aftercare  of  blinded  soldiers  until  a National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  founded  in  Canada.”  It  was  not  until 
1919  that  they  united  with  CNIB  to  become  the  Women’s  Auxiliary 
to  CNIB,  Toronto  Branch.  Soon  after,  auxiliaries  were  formed  in 
Halifax  and  Winnipeg  and  gradually  more  and  more  women 
in  the  leading  cities  of  Canada  banded  together  to  assist  in  work 
for  the  blind. 

The  early  activities  of  the  Toronto  women  not  only 
formed  the  basis  of  the  work  carried  on  by  them  today  but  also 
that  of  many  Institute  departments.  One  of  their  first  acts,  early 
in  1917,  was  to  have  a tea  for  as  many  blind  women  as  they  could 
find.  About  35  gathered,  most  of  whom  had  attended  a provincial 
government  school  for  the  blind 
and  had  not  met  since.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  social  and 
recreational  work  being  done  today. 

The  Association  obtained 
a room  over  a downtown  factory 
where  girls  were  taught  the  use  of 
the  sewing  machine  and  other  rudi- 
mentary skills.  Eventually  this  work- 
shop was  moved  to  Beverley  Street 
where  power  machines  were  intro- 
duced and  blind  women  began 
to  produce  aprons,  children’s  and 
women’s  wear. 


Blindcraft  Gift  Shop,  Toronto,  1925 


One  of  today's  many  BUndcraft  Gift  Shops. 


They  set  up  a salesroom  from  which  raw  materials  could 
be  procured  by  blind  home  workers  all  over  Canada.  Materials 
were  sold  wholesale  and,  whenever  possible,  finished  goods  were 
bought  back  at  retail  prices. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  no  centre  for  the  sale  of  the 
products,  so  the  women  secured  a room  over  Barrens,  one  of  the 
better  grocery  shops  of  the  day.  This  upstairs  room  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Blindcraft  Gift  Shops. 

In  1931,  the  Vancouver  Women’s  Auxiliary  gradually 
began  establishing  a summer  camp  in  West  Vancouver  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  Vancouverites.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  well- 
run  summer  centres  for  the  blind. 

Women  usually  organized  and  ran  the  Institute’s  general 
appeal  for  funds,  which  for  many  years  took  the  form  of  tag  days. 
Today,  CNIB  districts  are  members  of  United  Appeals  and  Com- 
munity Chests  wherever  they  exist.  From  the  inception  of  this  type 
of  community  campaign,  CNIB  has  been  one  of  the  major  member 
agencies.  Its  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  movement  has  won 
many  supporters.  Where  community  funds  are  non-existent, 
women  are  still  spearheading  annual  CNIB  canvasses. 

Residences  for  blind  women  were  established  and  run  by 
some  of  the  Auxiliaries.  In  1920,  the  Toronto  Women’s  Auxiliary 
reported  17  girls  in  their  Clarkewood  residence.  Even  when  money 
was  scarce,  the  blind  were  not  forgotten.  Donations  of  jam,  eggs, 
biscuits,  coffee,  fruit,  ice  cream  and  flowers  were  received  from 
contributors  such  as  the  Women’s  Institute  and  the  I.O.D.E.  And 
during  the  preserving  and  pickling  season,  the  residence  was 
bountifully  remembered. 


Some  Early  Clients 

BLINDED  SOLDIERS 

The  first  major  effort  of  the  Institute,  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-establishment  (the  present  Department 
of  Veterans’  Affairs)  was  to  provide  a training  program  for  the 
war-blinded  of  the  First  Great  War.  With  finances  provided  by  the 
Government,  training  was  begun  in  The  Canadian  Free  Library 
building  in  April,  1918.  Facilities  here  allowed  only  for  instruction 
in  Braille  and  simple  vocational  projects.  With  the  acquisition  of 
Pearson  Hall  in  Toronto,  CNIB  was  able  to  offer  a residential  club 
for  the  blind  soldiers  as  well  as  instruction  in  basketry,  willow 
work,  massage,  cobbling  and  Braille  reading  and  writing. 

By  1922,  most  of  the  soldiers  had  completed  training  and 
had  taken  their  places  in  civilian  life.  However,  the  Institute’s 
Aftercare  Department  continued  to  keep  in  contact  with  all  blind 
Canadian  soldiers,  to  provide  counsel  and  assistance  wherever 
possible. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  CNIB  again  prepared 
to  train  blinded  Canadian  servicemen.  The  first  contingent  arrived 


One  of  the  first  Braille  classes  in  1918. 


at  Pearson  Hall  in  1942.  These  were  given  some  preliminary 
instruction  and  then  offered  specific  vocational  or  educational 
training.  The  cost  of  this  program  was  again  underwritten  by  the 
Government. 

In  1944,  Baker  Hall  was  furnished  and  presented  to  the 
Institute  as  a residence  for  the  blinded  soldiers.  They  lived  here 
while  they  were  training  at  Pearson  Hall.  Through  the  generous 
support  of  many  volunteers,  this  home  away  from  home  provided 
an  extremely  practical  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation. 

The  year  1950  saw  the  close  of  Baker  Hall,  but  the  work 
of  the  War  Blinded  Training  Department  did  not  end.  CNIB, 
still  with  the  support  of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  con- 
tinues to  act  as  liaison  between  Government  and  blinded  service- 
man, offering  training,  rehabilitation  and  follow-up  services 
through  its  normal  facilities. 


The  March  of  Progress 

EMPLOYMENT 

When  the  blind  of  the  First  Great  War  returned  home,  conditions 
were  hardly  conducive  to  a normal  existence.  It  was  evident  that 
the  general  public  associated  blindness  with  weakness  of  mind 
and  complete  physical  incompetence.  Employment  of  the  handi- 
capped was  practically  non-existent,  consequently  begging  was 
common  among  the  sightless  civilians. 

It  was  important  to  provide  employment  for  the  blind, 
not  only  to  prove  their  abilities,  but  to  bring  them  out  on  the 
streets,  not  as  peddlers  of  pencils,  but  as  regular  citizens  on  their 
way  to  work. 

The  Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind  really  laid  the 
groundwork  in  the  field  of  industrial  workshops.  For  many  years, 
they  offered  training  and  employment  for  the  adult  blind  in  a 
broom  factory.  The  same  type  of  training  was  offered  by  CNIB 
when  it  opened  the  first  Industrial  Department  for  Men  in  October 
1918.  Two  months  later  the  Institute  established  a similar  depart- 
ment for  women.  By  March  1920,  there  were  138  men  working  in 
this  department’s  shops  in  Halifax,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver.  There  were  45  women  working  in  Toronto  for  the 
Industrial  Department  for  Women. 

The  men  made  only  brooms,  but  a greater  diversity 
of  trades  existed  among  the  women.  They  made  reed  baskets  and 
did  machine  sewing,  machine  knitting  and  loom  weaving.  In  their 
first  year  of  operation,  sales  amounted  to  $9,000  — today  sales 
are  at  the  $1,500,000  mark.  From  these  shops  has  grown  the 
network  of  industrial  shops  in  the  Divisions. 

In  the  twenties,  news-vending  proved  a successful  inde- 
pendent occupation  for  blind  men.  At  strategic  street  corners, 
weathertight  shelters  with  electric  heaters  and  lighting  provided 
cosy  offices  from  which  the  men  could  sell  their  papers.  It  was  a 
means  of  introducing  sighted  and  blind,  and  offered  a limited  living 
in  a world  where  opportunities  were  few. 

In  1925,  a Piano  Tuners’  Register  was  set  up  to  establish 
contact  between  patrons  and  registered  tuners.  This  proved  most 
successful. 

Industrial  placement  work  was  first  tried  by  the  Institute 
in  1920  with  some  small  measure  of  success.  However,  economic 
conditions  were  so  poor  the  scheme  was  abandoned  until  1928, 
when  a National  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Placement  and  Aftercare 
was  employed. 


Placement  service  had  as  its  objective  the  employment 
of  blind  persons  in  modern  production  factories  and  in  business 
opportunities  where  the  individual  could  be  absorbed  into  the 
ordinary  life  of  his  community. 

The  Placement  Officer  did  not  have  an  easy  task.  First 
the  job  opportunity  had  to  be  found  and  proven.  Then  the  indi- 
\idual  to  fit  the  job  had  to  be  found  and  proven.  No  small  part  of 
the  work  was  selling  the  blind  to  themselves,  and  building  con- 
fidence between  them  and  the  public. 

In  one  case,  47  calls  were 
made  on  one  firm  before  final  ap- 
proval was  secured,  and  after  that 
further  calls  were  made  to  train  the 
worker  properly  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  situation. 

Job  opportunities  were 
sought  in  factories,  business  and  pro- 
fessional fields.  Small  lunch  coun- 
ters were  installed  in  factories,  and 
tobacco  and  candy  stands  in  hos- 
pitals and  public  buildings. 

Employment  follow-up  was 
found  to  be  absolutely  essential  for 
successful  continuance  of  work. 
Very  soon  placement  work  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  each  Division  to  employ 
its  own  placement  officers. 

From  the  beginning  there 
was  a sizeable  corps  of  Home  Work- 
ers who  derived  income  from  the 
sale  of  baskets,  rubber  mats,  leather 
articles  and  knitted  goods. 

In  1928,  a simple  lunch  counter,  manned  by  a blind 
person,  was  opened.  Here  cooking  was  done  on  a hot  plate  and 
dishes  washed  in  a bucket.  In  1929,  the  Tobacco  Stand  became  a 
source  of  employment.  The  Lunch  Counters  and  the  Tobacco 
Stands  grew  in  size  and  number.  Before  long  they  could  be  found 
in  many  industrial  plants  and  government  buildings  throughout 
Canada.  During  the  depression  years,  industrial  employment 
opportunities  were  few,  but  concession  stands  and  cafeteria  service 
developed  rapidly.  Today  CNIB  is  one  of  Canada's  leading  indus- 
trial caterers,  with  both  blind  and  sighted  employees  serving 


A blind  broom  maker  in  an 
early  Industrial  Shop. 


industry,  governments  and  universities  from  coast  to  coast.  Its 
round-the-clock  service  varies  from  vending  machines  and  mobile 
canteens  to  large  cafeterias  to  fit  specific  needs. 

In  1932,  blind  stenographers  began  to  be  accepted  out- 
side CNIB  offices.  They  were  employed  by  Government  and 
business  houses.  Switchboard  operators  were  trained  to  operate 
special  Braille  boards. 

During  World  War  II,  a marked  increase  in  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  people  took  place  due  to  the  development  of  war 
industries.  These  industries  also  created  a demand  for  more  and 
more  cafeteria  and  canteen  service. 

In  the  early  forties,  regular  employment  was  provided 
for  a group  who  for  various  reasons,  was  not  employable  in  out- 
side industry.  Manufacturers  were  persuaded  that  some  assembly 
processes  could  be  economically  and  efficiently  handled  by  blind 
workers  on  the  Institute  premises.  This  saved  valuable  plant  space 
and  working  hours  for  more  vital  operations  — and,  in  turn,  sup- 
plied employment  for  blind  workers.  Thus,  in  1943,  the  Sub- 
contract Department  was  opened  for  the  assembly  operations 
which  began  to  pour  in. 

The  assembly  of  household  fuses  and  of  containers  to 
protect  shells  for  shipment  overseas  were  two  of  the  early  jobs. 
One  firm  sub-contracted  its  jewellery  box  production  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  war  contracts. 

One  of  the  avenues  to  open  up  after  the  war  was  X-ray 
Processing.  Today  many  blind  men  and  women  earn  their  liveli- 
hood as  darkroom  operators  in  hospitals  or  commercial  firms. 

The  age  of  electronics  and  automated  thinking  sparked 
a pilot  course  in  computer  programming  for  young  blind  men  and 
women  in  1965.  Sponsored  jointly  by  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
the  provincial  governments  and  CNIB,  blind  operators  were 
trained  as  programmers  for  firms  using  electronic  processing.  These 
graduates  have  proved  so  successful  that  the  course  has  now  be- 
come a one-year  diploma  course. 

On  the  job,  a blind  programmer  receives  program  defini- 
tions and  specifications  on  a magnetic  tape  recorder,  and  using  a 
Braille-writer,  translates  the  specifications  into  flowcharts  and 
diagrams.  He  then  composes  and  records  instructions,  again  using 
the  Brailler,  which  will  direct  the  computer.  He  translates  his  com- 
position from  his  working  language  ( Braille ) into  typed  form  for 
the  analysts. 

He  reads  punched  cards  with  the  use  of  a special  reader. 
To  read  the  printed  output  from  the  computer,  a program  has  been 


This  industrial  worker  uses  punch 
press  to  assemble  bearings. 


Computer  programmer  looks  over 
some  of  his  equipment. 


devised  which  translates  all  numbers  and  alphabetic  characters 
into  dots  which  form  the  Braille  characters.  The  print  density  is 
increased  so  that  the  periods  emboss  the  paper. 

More  and  more  blind  persons  are  entering  new  and  excit- 
ing fields  of  endeavour.  Several  are  successful  university  lecturers. 
A number  have  found  social  work  a rewarding  career.  Many  own 
their  own  businesses. 

Blind  professionals  such  as  these  work  confidently.  They 
make  notes  in  Braille  for  easy  reference.  They  are  able  to  obtain 
special  books  and  other  information  in  Braille  through  the  CNIB 
transcription  service,  but  they  must  rely  on  a reader-secretary  for 
their  daily  quota  of  mail  and  special  reports  or  documents. 

Inside  CNIB,  the  Institute  has  always  provided  intensive 
on-the-job  training  and  work  experience  for  capable  blind  persons. 
By  this  means  a large  corps  of  specialists  is  continually  being  de- 
veloped. These  home  teachers,  field  men,  employment  officers,  de- 
partment heads  and  superintendents  ensure  the  continuance  of  a 
high  level  of  service. 

Today  more  than  2,200  blind  persons  are  employed.  Each 
year  their  ranks  are  joined  by  a number  of  graduating  students. 
They  are  an  accepted  ingredient  in  the  rush-hour  scene  in  every 
Canadian  city.  Because  of  steady  progress,  blind  persons  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  labour  force  and  are  no 
longer  thought  of  as  unemployable  handicapped  persons. 


From  Sight  to  Sound  and  Touch 

HOME  TEACHING 

Originally  the  home  teacher  in  England  and  the  United  States  was 
a woman  who  carried  the  Bible  in  embossed  type  to  blind  people  in 
their  homes.  She  taught  the  blind  to  read  and  thus  restored  the 
Scriptures  to  them.  Unlike  her  counterpart  of  a century  ago,  the 
home  teacher  today  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  teaching 
of  reading,  but  rather  in  helping  her  pupil  find  fulfilment  in  life 
despite  a severe  handicap. 

In  1892,  the  home  teacher  first  appeared  in  Canada  in  the 
Maritimes.  Senior  students  from  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 
were  retained  to  visit  the  homes  of  blind  pre-schoolers  and  to  teach 
the  adult  blind. 

One  of  these  students  was  sent  to  England  for  training 
where  she  studied  massage  and  hairdressing.  Back  in  the  Mari- 
times, she  taught  such  things  as  knitting,  crocheting,  beadwork, 
shampooing  and  the  auto  harp.  She  stayed  at  the  homes  of  the 
students  or  boarded  nearby.  The  School  paid  travelling  expenses 
and  a salary  of  $5  a month.  After  1900,  home  teaching  lagged 
for  want  of  funds  until  about  1916  when  work  began  again. 

Towards  the  end  of  World  War  I,  a young  blind  girl 
inserted  an  advertisement  in  a Winnipeg  paper  offering  to  teach 
blind  persons  to  read  and  write  Braille.  Four  answered  her  ad.  With 
no  text  books,  and  armed  only  with  a slate  and  stylus,  she  carried  on 
this  voluntary  work  until  CNIB  was  founded  and  she  joined  their 
Home  Teaching  staff. 

The  inability  of  most  blind  persons  to  read  prompted 
CNIB  to  include  home  teaching  as  one  of  its  original  services. 
Thus  in  1918,  three  blind  women  began  teaching  in  Ontario.  By  the 
spring  of  1920,  six  prospective  teachers  had  been  found  and  brought 
to  Toronto  for  a special  4-month  training  course.  Their  curriculum 
covered  Braille,  typing,  crafts  and  such  subjects  as  genetics,  biology 
and  psychology.  Training  sessions  have  continued  as  the  need  has 
arisen  — usually  every  two  years.  Their  pattern  has  remained  pri- 
marily the  same,  but  as  the  teacher’s  function  changed  from  that 
of  simple  instructor  to  a more  complex  role  in  the  rehabilitation 
scheme,  the  range  of  subjects  has  broadened  considerably. 


From  the  beginning,  it  was 
felt  that  home  teachers  should 
be  blind.  Since  they  had  already 
learned  to  live  fairly  independent 
lives,  they  would  offer  a tangible 
objective  to  their  students.  Origi- 
nally, only  women  were  accepted 
as  candidates  because  it  was  felt 
that  they  were  more  patient,  more 
interested  in  crafts  and  more  sen- 
sitive to  personal  difficulties.  Today, 
however,  a few  men  have  broken 
through  the  barrier  and  are  success- 
fully carrying  out  home  teaching 
duties. 


Home  Teacher  instructs  blind 
high  school  student  in  the  proper 
use  of  her  white  cane. 


In  the  early  days.  Home 
Teachers  helped  to  compile  the 
registry  of  blind  people.  They 
bumped  over  newly-cut  trails  in  the 
sweltering  summer  heat,  fought  off 
squadrons  of  mosquitoes  and  bush 
flies,  or  shivered  as  they  rode  by  bobsled  to  get  to  remote  communi- 
ties in  their  search  for  Canada’s  blind.  Often  the  teacher  brought 
the  first  ray  of  hope  as  she  dispensed  lessons  in  Braille  or  typing. 
Sometimes  she  only  collected  information;  at  other  times  she  stayed 
for  days  right  with  her  pupil  as  she  proffered  instruction.  But 
always  she  opened  the  door  and  pointed  the  way  to  a better  life. 


Totally  blind  teachers  are  usually  supplied  with  guides, 
some  with  driver-guides,  who  help  them  to  cover  their  wide-flung 
territories.  Those  with  enough  guiding  vision  travel  about  on  their 
own. 


Home  teachers  encourage  renewed  interest  by  patient, 
friendly  direction  in  the  skills  of  daily  living.  Their  own  example 
is  a confidence-builder  as  they  assist  newly  blind  persons  to  move 
from  a vision-centred  world  to  a life  of  sound  and  touch. 


Storehouse  of  Knowledge 

THE  LIBRARY 

From  the  outset,  the  Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind  aimed  at 
giving  national  service.  The  franking  privilege  granted  to  the 
blind  in  1898  (post-free  mailing  of  reading  material)  made  this 
countrywide  distribution  possible.  The  original  catalogue  showed 
81  volumes,  mostly  hand-copies,  which  were  loaned  to  a total 
reading  list  of  26  names.  The  first  year’s  circulation  (1907)  reported 
some  700  loans. 

In  1918,  the  Canadian  Free  Library  amalgamated  with 
the  newly  formed  agency  and  became  known  as  the  Library  and 
Publishing  Department  of  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

In  the  beginning,  most  of  the  books  were  printed  in  New 
York  Point,  a raised  dot  system  that  has  since  been  replaced  by  the 
Braille  cell.  There  were  also  a few  volumes  in  Moon-type  (cumber- 
some embossed  letters)  and  Braille.  Very  early  the  library  acquired 
printing  equipment  and  published  some  of  its  own  books,  but  soon 
most  were  procured  from  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Specially 
transcribed  Braille  music  quickly  became  available  through  the 
Library. 

In  1928,  Winnipeg’s  Mary  McIntyre  Memorial  Library  of 
Braille  books  moved  from  the  Cornish  Library  to  CNIB’s  Winnipeg 
office,  where  for  many  years  it  joined  the  National  Library  in 
serving  blind  Canadians. 

A new  form  of  reading  was  introduced  in  1935  — the 
Talking  Book.  These  books,  recorded  on  discs,  proved  a great  boon 
since  they  allowed  persons,  unskilled  in  Braille,  to  “read”.  Soon  the 
novel  and  the  detective  story  became  most  popular.  Thus  reading 
became  a new  form  of  recreation  for  many  blind  persons. 

In  1964,  a significant  change  took  place  in  the  library  with 
the  purchase  of  highly  sensitive  equipment  for  the  conversion  of 
talking  books  from  disc  to  tape,  and  the  production  of  new  books 
in  the  tape  medium.  Specially  designed  playback  machines  were 
introduced  to  carry  the  books. 


The  hand  press  used 
to  print  the  Braille 
Courier  in  1918. 


Through  the  Talking  Book,  the  blind  reader  shares  in 
entertainment  and  instruction.  A willing  reader,  a teacher,  a 
theatre,  a church,  and  a concert  hall  are  all  housed  in  one  little 
magic  box.  It  brings  comfort,  joy,  independence,  knowledge  and 
pleasure  to  those  who  do  not  see. 

In  1919,  the  library  began  publishing  a monthly  maga- 
zine, the  Braille  Courier,  containing  articles  related  to  work  for 
the  blind  and  items  of  current  interest.  It  is  still  published,  one  of 
10  Braille  magazines  (8  English  and  2 French)  printed  regularly. 
Today  the  Braille  Publishing  Department  issues  all  manner  of 
Braille  material  — pamphlets,  calendars,  crossword  puzzles  and 
examination  papers. 

Braille  has  opened  the  door  to  college,  to  business  and  to 
music.  More  and  more  blind  people  are  taking  advantage  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  study  everything  from  engineering  to 
teaching.  As  early  as  1931,  the  library  was  supplying  Braille  texts 
to  these  students.  However,  their  demands  became  too  heavy  and 
the  volunteer  was  invited  to  help.  Dedicated  sighted  people  came 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  qualify  for  this  task.  Some  learned  Braille 
and  became  certified  transcribers,  others  recorded  books  and 
special  material  on  tape. 


A Centennial  project  of  the  Guides  and  Scouts  of  Metro  Toronto  provided 
Talking  Books  for  blind  Canadian  children. 


The  first  Canadian  textbook  for  Braille  transcribers  has 
just  been  published.  It  embodies  general  instruction  in  Grade  2 
Braille  and  includes  a special  appendix  on  foreign  languages.  The 
book  was  edited  by  3 housewives  who  are  volunteer  transcribers. 

Many  generous  gifts  have  helped  to  stock  the  library 
from  a wide  range  of  children’s  books  to  the  specially  Brailled  text 
book  for  students. 


Today  the  National  Library  has  10,000  Talking  Tape 
Books  (1,800  titles),  25,000  records  (900  titles)  and  27,000  volumes 
of  Braille  ( 5,000  titles ) . Last  year,  the  Music  Transcription  Depart- 
ment supplied  2,000  Braille  music  sheets.  Over  2V^  tons  of  mail  are 
dispatched  every  day  to  all  parts  of  Canada  — a far  cry  from  the 
handful  of  books  circulated  when  the  library  began  in  1906. 


Sight  for  Tomorrow 

PREVENTION 

From  the  beginning,  blindness  prevention  has  held  an  important 
place  in  the  CNIB  program.  One  of  the  Charter’s  main  objectives 
was  “to  take  measures  and  adopt  every  possible  means  for  the 
conservation  of  sight,  to  secure  adequate  legislation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  treatment  of 
diseases  of,  and  injuries  to,  the  eye.” 

And  so  the  prevention  program  was  launched.  Help  was 
given  to  those  who  needed  it.  Transportation  to  and  from  the  near- 
est hospital,  clinic  or  oculist,  was  provided.  Examination  fees  were 
paid  and,  if  necessary,  glasses  were  provided.  These  basic  services 
are  still  being  carried  out. 

The  first  Sight-saving  Class  in  Canada  was  organized  in 
Halifax  in  1918.  Subsequently,  in  1919  and  1920,  the  Institute 
arranged  the  first  eye-survey  of  school  children  in  Toronto.  This  led 
to  the  formation  of  sight-saving  classes  in  Toronto  and,  not  long 
after,  other  cities  across  the  country  followed.  For  a time  CNIB 
published  a sight-saving  magazine  called  “Serving  Sight”  for  those 
interested  in  these  special  classes. 

As  the  Institute  grew,  the  prevention  projects  grew.  In 
1945,  the  Maritime  Division  started  clinics  in  the  CNIB  buildings 
in  Moncton  and  Sydney.  These  clinics,  held  10  times  a year,  are 
still  functioning  with  ophthalmologists  donating  their  time. 

About  1950,  eye  clinics  were  begun  in  Ontario  in  areas 
where  there  were  no  resident  oculists.  The  establishment  of  these 
clinics  went  one  step  further  to  enlarge  the  prevention  program  be- 
cause they  made  eye  care  available  to  people  in  all  income  groups. 
CNIB  helps  those  of  limited  means,  but  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay,  do  so. 

Similar  projects  were  carried  on  in  the  other  Divisions. 
Fellowships  were  given  to  young  men  going  into  ophthalmology. 
Aid  was  given  to  the  Indians  in  the  west  and  the  Eskimos  in  the 
north. 

In  1945,  at  the  request  of  the  Northwest  Territories  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  CNIB  organized 
an  eye  service  unit  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  Eastern  Arctic 
area.  It  included  an  ophthalmologist  and  an  optometrist  from 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  a member  of  CNIB’s  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness staff.  They  travelled  aboard  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ship 
R.M.S.  Nascopie  from  Fort  Churchill,  Manitoba,  to  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  stopping  along  the  way  at  various  Arctic  posts.  Their  most 
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formation  of  early 
sight-saving  classes 
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northerly  port  of  call  was  some  400  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
During  the  voyage,  206  cases  received  service. 

In  1955,  the  Eye  Bank  of  Ontario  was  established  by 
CNIB  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Many  people  suffering  from  corneal 
diseases  or  damage  to  this  outermost  layer  of  the  eye,  have  regained 
their  vision  through  a transplant  operation.  Eye  Banks  or  registries 
have  now  been  set  up  in  all  the  Divisions. 

In  1958,  a Low  Vision  Clinic,  sponsored  by  the  Toronto 
Western  Hospital  and  CNIB  was  set  up  in  the  hospital.  In  1966,  it 
was  moved  to  CNIB  headquarters.  Through  the  use  of  specially 
prescribed  aids,  persons  with  poor  sight  are  encouraged  to  use  their 
residual  vision. 

The  Wise  Owl  Club  came  under  CNIB  sponsorship  in 
1961.  This  Club  points  up  the  importance  of  wearing  safety  glasses 
in  industry  by  awarding  certificates  and  pins  to  those  workers  who 
have  saved  their  sight  through  the  conscientious  use  of  eye  pro- 
tection. 


In  1962,  the  National  Council  of  CNIB  established  the 
E.  A.  Baker  Foundation  for  Prevention  of  Blindness.  It  provides 
scholarships,  fellowships,  and  specified  grants  to  ophthalmologists 
and  others  for  research,  equipment  and  other  facilities  not  available 
through  regular  channels. 

Educating  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
their  eyes  has  been  slow  work.  But,  through  specially  prepared 
pamphlets,  films  and  lectures,  the  Institute  has  sought  to  spread 
the  prevention  doctrine.  It  has  sponsored  a national  survey  on  the 
common  causes  of  blindness  and  assisted  with  local  glaucoma  and 
amblyopia  surveys. 


Today,  registered  nurses  implement  the  eye  service  and 
prevention  programs  in  the  divisions.  In  addition  to  making  sure 
their  blind  clients  receive  proper  eye  care,  they  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  eye  doctors,  clinics,  schools,  universities  and  other 
agencies  in  their  communities.  They  also  arrange  for  persons  suffer- 
ing from  progressive  eye  conditions  to  receive  proper  treatment. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  field  of  blind- 
ness prevention,  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  the  days  ahead,  CNIB 
will  redouble  its  efforts  to  stamp  out  eye  disease  by  giving  even 
greater  support  to  medical  research.  The  Institute  will  co-operate 
in  every  possible  way  with  the  medical  profession  in  the  fight  to 
conserve  sight.  More  and  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
importance  of  good  eye  hygiene,  and  the  need  for  all  Canadian 
citizens  to  “be  wise  and  take  care  of  their  eyes”. 


When  Good  Friends  Get  Together 

RECREATION 

Recreation  among  Canada’s  blind  population  has  grown  spontane- 
ously. In  the  beginning,  there  were  no  formal  plans  for  a special 
program,  but  clubs  and  activities  sprouted  wherever  and  whenever 
blind  people  gathered  together. 

In  1921,  two  clubs  were  formed  — one  national  and  the 
other  local.  Blinded  soldiers  formed  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Club 
of  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  (now  known  as  the  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son Association  of  War  Blinded)  to  further  their  interests  from  the 
standpoint  of  pension  legislation,  vocational  training  and  aftercare. 
This  group  has  proved  a strong,  motivating  force  in  the  struggle 
for  better  conditions  for  disabled  ex-servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

In  Toronto,  a group  of  blind  men  particularly  interested 
in  social  gatherings,  lectures  and  debating,  joined  together  to  form 
the  Comrades  Club.  News  of  this  club  spread  across  the  country 
and  it  was  not  long  until  other  groups  began  forming  in  cities 
where  there  was  a concentrated  number  of  blind  people. 

In  1941,  there  were  7 clubs  across  the  country.  The  Mani- 
toba League  of  the  Blind  suggested  they  band  together  to  form  a 
council,  and,  in  1944,  an  Interprovincial  Council  of  the  Blind  was 
formed.  This  in  turn  led  to  the  formation  of  The  Canadian  Council 
of  the  Blind  in  1945.  As  the  clubs  of  the  CCB  grew  and  required  a 
more  vigorous  recreation  program,  they  turned  to  the  CNIB  field 
secretary  for  advice  and  guidance,  and  to  volunteers  for  visual  as- 
sistance and  transportation.  In  the  late  forties,  the  B.C. -Yukon 
Division  appointed  a full-time  recreation  director.  Other  divisions 
followed  and  soon  planned  programs  were  established.  There  are 
more  than  80  member  clubs  today  to  which  the  Council  offers 
leadership  and  contributes  material  for  many  of  their  sessions. 

For  a long  time  the  clubs  for  the  blind  offered  a passive 
form  of  recreation.  Checkers,  chess  or  cribbage  seemed  the  most 
popular  pastimes.  But  about  1939,  bowling  was  introduced  as  an 
organized  sport.  In  Toronto,  CNIB,  The  Comrades,  The  Excelsior 


Club  and  the  Blind  Merchants  Association,  co-operated  in  forming 
a league.  Sixty-five  people  competed  that  first  year  for  the  Cameco 
Trophy  representing  the  City  of  Toronto  Championship.  The 
Rowland  Trophy  was  the  first  to  mark  the  best  team  in  the  west. 
Today,  there  are  some  3,000  active  blind  bowlers  in  Canada,  com- 
r»^^fir»nr  fnr  local,  rcgioiial  and  national  trophies. 


A curling  league  began  in  Winnipeg  in  1952  — small  but 
unique,  for  all  12  curlers  were  blind.  This  sport  quickly  spread 
through  western  Canada,  but  did  not  come  east  until  the  sixties. 


Square-dancing,  golf,  lawn-bowling,  swimming,  skating 
— all  are  popular  diversions  today.  Special  car  rallies  allow  blind 
navigators  to  direct  their  drivers  from  Braille  instructions. 


CNIB  summer  centres  in  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  and 
New  Brunswick  provide  holiday  facilities  for  blind  vacationers 
and  their  guides.  Well-rounded  programs  offer  a wide  range  of  fun 
from  hiking  to  water-skiing  and  from  craft  sessions  to  cribbage. 


One  of  the  early  clubs  for  the  blind  — a group  of  women  enjoy  a get-together 

to  knit  and  chat. 


Blind  people  are  venturing  further  afield,  anxious  to  take 
part  in  all  feasible  avenues  of  recreation  available  in  their  com- 
munity. Recently  a HAM  radio  station  was  established  at  Baker- 
Wood  from  which  blind  amateur  radio  operators  can  make  contact 
with  people  all  over  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  this  is  but  the  fore- 
runner of  many  CNIB  stations  across  the  country. 

Into  the  fabric  of  CCB  Club,  CNIB  staff  and  volunteers 
working  together,  is  woven  a cross-country  recreation  service  that 
offers  a variety  of  activities  in  every  province. 


Blind  water -skier 
enjoys  sport  at  CNIB 
summer  centre. 


Bowling  was  one  of  the  original 
organized  sports  enjoyed  by  the 
blind.  Today  there  are  some 
3,000  blind  bowlers  in  Canada. 


Transcribing  music  into  Braille. 

Blind  pianist  tries  out  some  new  music. 


MUSIC  Profession 

Through  the  work  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Music, 
CNIB’s  Music  Department  has  provided  a wide  variety  of  services 
to  blind  musicians  in  Canada  and  in  several  other  countries.  The 
Committee  has  set  high  standards  so  that  employers  may  be  assured 
of  properly  qualified  professional  musicians,  music  teachers  and 
piano  technicians. 

A National  Music  Consultant  acts  as  guide,  counsellor 
and  friend  to  musical  blind  persons  of  all  ages  in  any  part  of 
Canada.  The  consultant  tries  to  help  them  to  realize  their  musical 
aspirations  and  to  develop  whatever  talent  they  may  have.  Counsel 
is  also  provided  to  schools  for  the  blind  concerning  advanced  train- 
ing for  unusually  talented  students. 

From  time  to  time,  conferences  are  held  for  blind  musi- 
cians and  piano  technicians.  These  enable  the  delegates  not  only  to 
keep  up  with  new  developments  in  music  generally,  but  also  to 
explore  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  their  common  problems. 

CNIB’s  National  Music  Library  has  supplied  a continu- 
ing service  over  the  years.  In  addition  to  regular  Braille  books, 
some  special  text  books  on  music  are  Brailled  for  high  school  and 
university  students.  The  recently  compiled  Catalogue  of  Braille 
Music  comprising  8 volumes,  listing  15,000  titles  from  Bach  to 
blues,  has  been  of  tremendous  help  to  musicians  and  staff  alike.  The 
Braille  Music  Transcription  Service  fills  orders  from  all  over  Can- 
ada, and  some  emergency  orders  from  musicians  in  other  countries. 
Transcriptions  are  made  for  instruments  as  well  as  parts  for  small 
choirs  and  orchestras. 

The  Music  Department  is  continuing  to  explore  and  de- 
velop opportunities  for  blind  persons  in  all  areas  of  music. 


Aids  to  Learning 


OTHER  SERVICES 


For  a number  of  years,  the  CNIB  has  had  a Children’s  Department 
which  offers  consulting  services  to  parents  of  blind  and  partially- 
sighted  children.  These  services  are  designed  to  help  the  parents 
to  implement  a routine  basically  designed  for,  and  related  to,  the 
development  expected  of  a child  of  a specific  age,  realizing  that 
certain  modifications  must  be  made  due  to  the  handicap. 

Education  for  the  blind  or  partially-sighted  child  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  departments  of  education.  The 
schools  for  the  blind  are  residential  and  provide  academic  courses. 
Partially-sighted  children  form  a part  of  the  regular  school  pattern. 

Today’s  trend  to  higher  learning  has  prompted  CNIB  to 
establish  a Vocational  Guidance  Department  which  is  responsible 
for  the  National  Vocational  Training  Course  for  dictaphone 
typists,  home  teachers,  field  secretaries,  employment  and  public 
relations  officers.  Counsellors  help  newly  graduated  blind  stu- 
dents to  choose  suitable  careers.  They  also  assist  those  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education,  by  advising  on:  Canadian 
universities  that  are  prepared  to  waive  tuition  fees  for  blind 
students;  CNIB  reader  grants  for  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students;  possibilities  of  government  assistance  to  students 
enrolling  in  courses  leading  to  a vocation;  scholarships  and  bur- 
saries. This  year,  some  150  blind  students  are  enrolled  in  Canadian 
universities. 


More  than  100  home 
study  courses  are  available  to  blind 
persons  from  the  Hadley  School  for 
the  Blind  in  the  U.S.A.  The  courses 
cover  a wide  variety  of  subjects 
from  Classical  Greek  to  Poultry 
Raising  and  come  in  Braille  or  on 
Talking  Book.  CNIB  absorbs  the 
administration  costs  for  courses 
supplied  to  Canadian  students. 

Through  these  means,  blind 
people  of  all  ages  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  today’s  rapidly  expanding 
training  facilities  to  help  them  keep 
pace  in  a fast-moving  world. 


Fingers  of  blind  children  explore  the  world. 


Facing  the  Reality  of  Blindness 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

In  the  early  days,  Women’s  Auxiliaries  and  committees  were  in 
charge  of  all  “social  relief”  given  to  the  blind.  Funds  for  this  pur- 
pose were  supplied  by  the  Institute.  The  women  investigated  cases 
brought  to  their  attention  and  “when  assistance  was  deemed  wise, 
relief  was  given  in  weekly  and  monthly  allowances  by  the  payment 
of  money,  by  the  purchase  of  food,  clothing  or  other  necessary 
requirements”.  The  women  also  visited  these  clients  regularly. 

As  more  and  more  blind  people  were  registered  and  ser- 
vice was  extended  across  the  country,  the  need  for  more  specialized 
assistance  became  evident.  The  concept  of  social  work  grew  to 
include  not  only  financial  aid  but  assistance  in  solving  those  physi- 
cal and  emotional  problems  which  accompany  the  handicap. 
Welfare  workers  were  added  to  the  staff  and,  together  with  the 
volunteer  helpers,  they  assisted  blind  persons  to  resolve  many  of 
their  difficulties. 

In  the  realm  of  social  service,  figures  and  formulas  fail  to 
convey  a true  conception  of  the  tasks  undertaken  and  the  results 
achieved.  Because  blindness  makes  all  aspects  of  life  more 
complicated,  a great  deal  of  skill  and  patience  is  required  to  sort 
out  problems  and  help  re-orient  the  individual,  both  socially  and 
economically.  Much  of  the  worker’s  time  is  occupied  with  intan- 
gible matters  which  do  not  appear  in  financial  or  statistical  state- 
ments, but  which  are  of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  seek  help 
in  the  solution  of  involved  and  nagging  problems.  The  social  service 
worker  (who  could  be  a field  secretary)  listens,  explains,  counsels, 
refers,  befriends,  and  in  a sense,  is  a contact  for  all  other  depart- 
ments of  CNIB  as  well  as  for  other  services  in  the  community. 

Now  that  government  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
basic  needs  of  shelter,  fuel,  clothing  and  food  for  people  in  need, 
the  CNIB  social  service  program  is  linked  more  closely  with  emo- 
tional and  social  problems.  Under  the  direction  of  trained 
workers,  Social  Service  Departments  throughout  the  Divisions 
are  able  to  extend  skilled  case  work  to  blind  people  from  every 
stratum  of  society.  With  this  help,  blind  people  are  better 
able  to  assess  their  weaknesses  and  their  strengths,  their  abilities 
and  their  limitations.  For  many,  it  provides  the  solid  footing  from 
which  they  step  forward  to  a full  and  satisfying  life. 


Through  Touch  Alone 

THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Counted  among  CNIB  clients  are  some  who  can  neither  see  nor 
hear.  They  are,  of  course,  eligible  for  all  CNIB  services,  but  be- 
cause this  dual  handicap  offers  additional  problems,  additional 
service  is  sometimes  necessary.  CNIB  makes  sure  they  are  fitted 
with  the  best  available  ear  and  eye  aids  and  receive  all  possible 
remedial  treatment. 

Across  the  country  are  a number  of  small  clubs  for  the 
deaf-blind  where  qualified  volunteers  develop  interesting  and  ap- 
propriate programs.  Before  volunteers  can  work  effectively  with 
any  deaf-blind  person,  they  must  learn  the  Two-hand  Manual 
Alphabet. 

In  1958,  CNIB  appointed  a deaf-blind  consultant  who 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  deaf-blind  adults  who  use  Braille.  For 
these  people  the  consultant  edits  an  informal  monthly  newsletter. 

CNIB  must  endeavour  to  improve  the  training  and  re- 
creation opportunities  for  the  deaf-blind.  It  must  try,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  penetrate  their  lonely  and  isolated  existence. 
Today  deaf-blind  persons  are  working  in  industry  and  in  CNIB 
shops.  Tomorrow’s  challenge  will  be  to  find  employment  for  deaf- 
blind  people  who  succeed  in  qualifying  by  training  for  the  pro- 
fessions. 


National  deaf-blind  consultant  'listens  in”  on  a chat. 


Bridge  to  a New  Life 

REHABILITATION 

Each  and  every  service  extended  by  CNIB  contributes  to  the  over- 
all rehabilitation  program.  But  for  newly  blind  adults,  special 
adjustment  training  is  provided.  They  move  into  a CNIB 
centre  for  a period  of  several  weeks  training  within  a closely  drawn 
schedule.  Social  workers  guide  the  trainee  as  he  examines  his  feel- 
ings about  blindness  and  seeks  to  understand  and  cope  with  them. 
They  help  him  set  precise,  realistic  goals  and,  wherever  possible, 
aid  him  in  adjusting  to  his  family,  home  surroundings  and  com- 
munity. White  cane  travel  forms  an  important  part  of  the  new  life. 
Crafts,  Braille  and  typing  are  taught  not  only  as  skills,  but  to 
develop  manual  dexterity.  Physical  fitness  and  the  re-establishment 
of  social  skills  are  also  stressed.  As  often  as  possible,  blind  instruc- 
tors are  used. 

In  1967,  one  of  the  divisions  conducted  a summer  program 
for  teen-agers.  A capsule  3- week  course  offered  blind  students 
everything  from  mobility  and  the  handling  of  money  to  roller 
skating.  Sixteen  students  participated  in  this  most  successful 
program. 

To  some  the  Adjustment  Training  Course  leads  to  voca- 
tional training.  But,  wherever  it  leads,  it  is  hoped  that  the  newly 
blind,  by  working  closely  with  others  who  share  their  problems, 
may  learn  to  accept  the  limitations  of  their  visual  handicap  and  find 
they  can  live  full  and  useful  lives  within  its  boundaries. 


These  graduates  of  the  dictaphone  typing  course  will  join  sighted 
counterparts  in  offices  across  Canada. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
From  the  beginning,  Public  Rela- 
tions has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
CNIB  story.  Its  founders  showed 
great  foresight  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  public  knowledge  of 
their  work.  At  a time  when  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  public 
education,  the  CNIB  charter,  draft- 
ed in  1917,  agreed  to  “adopt  such 
means  of  making  known  the  work 
and  operations  of  the  Institute  as 
may  seem  expedient.” 

To  develop  a year-round, 
cross-Canada  information  program 
in  the  best  interests  of  CNIB  and 
the  blind  of  Canada,  Public  Rela- 
tions has  endeavoured  to  win  finan- 
cial support,  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  sighted  volunteers,  to  awaken  the  sighted  to  the  care  of  their 
own  eyes,  to  develop  a better  public  understanding  of  the  blind, 
to  restore  self-confidence  among  the  blind  themselves  and  to 
educate  the  blind  of  tomorrow  to  the  importance  of  early  referral. 


Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  receives  the 
first  Helen  Keller  Award  given  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Overseas  Blind  in  1960. 


To  do  this,  every  means  of  communication  is  brought  into 
play  — direct  mail,  radio,  TV,  press,  films,  talks  and  tours.  Material 
is  distributed  from  the  local  offices  but,  in  most  cases,  it  is  prepared 
by  the  National  Public  Relations  Department. 


Many  special  projects  are  carried  out  nationally  and 
locally.  One  of  these  is  White  Cane  Week  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1946.  Sponsored  jointly  by  the  CCB  and  CNIB,  it  is  national  in 
scope  and  endeavours  to  inform  the  sighted  as  to  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  the  blind. 


The  Public  Relations  format  has  changed  over  the  years, 
but  the  basic  purpose  is  still  the  same  — to  tell  the  story  of  CNIB 
and  the  blind  to  as  many  people  as  possible,  as  often  as  possible. 


The  Struggle  for  Recognition 

LEGISLATION 

Even  before  CNIB  came  into  existence,  interested  citizens  had 
approached  the  Government  on  behalf  of  blind  people.  It  was  in 
1898  that  Canada’s  Postmaster  granted  free  carriage  of  reading 
material  for  the  blind.  This  privilege  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

In  1930,  CNIB  representatives  won  an  amendment  to  the 
Election  Act  of  Canada.  This  allowed  a blind  voter  to  choose  a 
relative  or  friend  to  accompany  him  into  a polling  booth  and  there 
mark  the  ballot  for  him. 

In  April,  1931,  the  Blind  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
of  Ontario  was  passed.  By  this  act,  employers  were  relieved  of  all 
financial  responsibility  when  accidents  occurred  to  blind  or  partial- 
ly blind  persons  placed  by  the  Institute.  This  was  a most  progres- 
sive piece  of  social  legislation  and  was  of  immense  value  in  making 
industrial  placements.  Today,  there  are  similar  acts  in  existence 
in  each  of  the  provinces. 

In  1937,  an  amendment  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was 
passed  whereby  blind  persons  40  years  of  age  or  over  might  be- 
come eligible  to  receive  this  pension.  The  CCB  has  always  sup- 
ported the  Institute  in  its  plea  for  better  pension  legislation. 
Through  their  joint  efforts,  the  age  limit  for  eligibility  to  receive  the 
blind  pension  was  reduced  from  40  to  18  and  the  restrictions  on 
income  and  property  were  considerably  lessened.  In  1952,  the 
Blind  Persons’  Act  was  passed.  This  set  up  an  allowance  free  from 
the  Old  Age  Pension,  but  still  subject  to  a “means  test”. 

Many  briefs  and  a great  deal  of  concentrated  effort  have 
produced  some  gratifying  pieces  of  legislation  which  have  been  of 
benefit  to  Canada’s  blind  population.  White  Cane  Acts  are  now  in 
force  in  9 provinces.  They  restrict  the  use  of  the  white  cane  to  blind 
persons.  The  Canadian  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration 
and  the  Provincial  Departments  of  Education,  underwrites  the 
training  of  certain  candidates  for  CNIB  staff  and  other  positions. 
The  Corneal  Transplant  Act  legalizes  the  removal  of  the  eye  from 
the  deceased  in  order  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind.  By  special 
arrangement,  blind  persons  qualify  for  a special  exemption  from 
their  taxable  income. 

CNIB  co-operated  with  other  interested  groups  in  point- 
ing out  the  necessity  for  treating  all  infants’  eyes  at  birth  to  prevent 


infant  blindness.  As  a result,  most  Canadian  provinces  have  now 
enacted  a law  compelling  the  use  of  drops  of  silver  nitrate  in  the 
eyes  of  newly  born  babies.  This  measure  has  helped  to  stamp  out 
blindness  from  birth  infection. 

While  these  government  acts  have  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  blind  of  Canada,  the  CNIB  will  continue  to 
press  for  legislation  that  might  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  con- 
servation of  sight  or  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

CONCESSIONS 

CNIB  recognized  early  that  concessions  in  certain  fields 
would  be  most  helpful  to  blind  people.  They  would  not  only  pro- 
vide some  activities  at  no  charge,  or  at  a reduced  rate,  but  would 
encourage  the  blind  person  to  take  part  in  community  life. 

As  early  as  1931,  theatre  passes  for  a blind  person  and  his 
guide  became  available  in  Canada.  Today,  this  privilege  is  used  by 
thousands  of  blind  persons  who,  with  a little  interpretation,  enjoy 
a movie  or  play  reasonably  well. 

In  1934,  passes  on  local  transportation  systems,  then 
known  as  street  railways,  became  available  in  13  cities.  Since  then 
this  concession  has  spread  to  almost  every  city  in  Canada.  About 
1936,  negotiations,  which  had  been  under  way  for  some  years, 
brought  into  being  reduced  fares  on  Canada’s  national  railways 
and  trans- Atlantic  liners.  With  two  travelling  for  the  price  of  one, 
this  benefit  meant  a great  deal  to  the  blind  persons  who  could  little 
afford  to  pay  for  an  escort.  Today  special  concessions  are  available 
on  almost  every  bus  and  train  in  Canada. 

In  the  days  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  a licence  to 
operate  a radio,  free  licences  were  granted  to  blind  people  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Marine. 

Through  the  CNIB  Salesroom,  blind  persons  can  pur- 
chase numerous  household  appliances  from  radios  to  toasters,  at  a 
considerable  saving.  They  may  also  obtain  aids  such  as  Braille 
watches,  white  canes,  and  games  specially  adapted  for  their  use. 

Through  agreements  with  Seeing  Eye  Inc.,  New  Jersey 
(1938)  and  Cuide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  of  California  (1965),  the  In- 
stitute makes  it  possible  for  any  eligible  blind  Canadian  to  receive 
a guide  dog  free  of  charge. 

CNIB  and  the  blind  people  of  Canada  are  most  grateful 
to  the  many  companies  and  government  bodies  who  extend  these 
privileges.  Their  generosity  has  helped  to  create  a better  life  for 
many  persons. 


Influence  Across  The  World 

CNIB  ABROAD 

Work  for  the  blind  has  gone  forward  quickly  in  Canada.  Private 
citizens,  blind  and  sighted  staff  members  and  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  co-operated  in  building  a national  organization  which 
has  proved  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  handicapped  groups 
beyond  our  borders. 

Agency  executives  from  many  parts  of  the  world  visit  the 
Institute  each  year  to  study  the  structure,  rehabilitation  methods 
and  service  program.  Some  come  only  for  a few  hours,  others  spend 
many  weeks,  but  all  find  new  ideas  and  techniques  to  take  back  to 
their  own  lands. 

CNIB  has  been  pleased  to  share  its  experience  and  knowl- 
edge by  lending  staff  members  for  special  projects.  In  1947,  for  ex- 
ample, a representative  was  sent  to  assist  the  Trinidad  & Tobago 
Blind  Welfare  Association  in  launching  a service  program  and  a 
campaign  for  public  education  and  fund  raising.  In  1952,  1953  and 
1955,  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Ontario  Division 
Superintendent  was  sent  to  set  up  a rehabilitation  centre  in  Cairo. 

Blind  people  of  Canada  are  reaching  out  to  help  others 
through  affiliation  with  international  associations.  Some  serve  at 
the  executive  level  with  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Royal  Commonwealth 
Society  for  the  Blind,  the  World  Veterans’  Federation  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  Overseas  Blind.  And  all  provide  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  as  well  as  a 
channel  for  practical  assistance.  CNIB  was  actively  involved  in  the 
formation  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and 
its  Managing  Director  served  as  president  for  the  first  12  years  of 
its  operation. 

Canadians  may  well  be  proud  of  the  contribution  CNIB 
members  have  made  abroad.  By  their  example  and  ability  they 
have  done  much  to  improve  the  welfare  of  blind  people  every- 
where. 


Dedication  to  Service 

THE  VOLUNTEER 

Even  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  the  Canadian  Free 
Library  for  the  Blind  offered  the  only  service  to  sightless  persons, 
volunteers  played  an  important  part  in  its  program.  During  the 
planning  stages  of  CNIB  and  from  its  inception  in  1918,  volunteers 
led  in  the  formation  of  a better  way  of  life  for  the  blind  of  Canada. 

Volunteers  today  include  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  who  come  from  almost  every  walk  of  life. 

Volunteers  serve  on  National  Council,  Divisional  Boards 
of  Management  and  District  Advisory  Boards,  giving  leadership 
and  direction  to  the  development  of  CNIB. 

Volunteers  form  numerous  Women’s  Auxiliaries  whose 
program  is  an  essential  part  of  each  division. 

Volunteers  share  in  bringing  the  printed  page  to  blind 
readers  by  learning  to  transcribe  print  into  Braille  and  by  record- 
ing special  request  books.  Their  work  makes  easier  the  pursuit  of 
high  school  and  university  education  for  blind  students. 

Volunteers  assist  with  the  recreation  program,  working 
as  escorts,  coaches,  drivers  and  as  good  companions. 

Volunteers  bring  a homelike  atmosphere  to  the  blind 
residents  in  CNIB  centres  across  Canada  by  reading,  sewing,  serv- 
ing tea  and  assisting  in  a hundred  different  ways. 


As  CNIB  expands  existing  services  and  continues  to  ex- 
plore new  avenues  of  service,  more  volunteers  will  be  needed  to 
help  implement  the  developments  of  tomorrow. 


Volunteer  Braillist  transcribes  Volunteer  assists  blind  housewife 

textbook  for  a blind  student.  with  her  shopping. 


The  Threshold 

TODAY 

The  seed,  planted  so  long  ago  by  the  young  man  in  Markham,  has 
put  roots  down  deep  in  the  soil  of  Canada.  It  sent  up  a strong  and 
vigorous  main  trunk  which  was  nurtured  and  tended  by  many 
thoughtful,  concerned  people.  The  tree  developed  steadily. 
Branches  sprouted  and  grew  and  soon  more  limbs  appeared.  To- 
day it  reaches  out  to  every  corner  of  the  country  where  blind 
people  of  all  ages  can  share  its  fruit.  Today  CNIB’s  comprehensive 
service  program,  administered  through  its  fifty  offices,  in  some  way 
touches  Canada’s  26,049  registered  blind  and  131,330  prevention 
cases. 

But  CNIB  is  a living  institution.  It  must  continue  to  grow, 
to  develop  its  services  more  fully  in  order  to  meet  not  only  today’s 
needs,  but  those  which  will  arise  tomorrow. 

To  provide  better  training  for  blind  persons  and  to  de- 
velop new  skills,  a National  Training  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Centre  is  being  built  as  part  of  the  BakerWood  complex.  It  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  vocational  and  pre-vocational  training  for  blind 
persons  seeking  employment  both  inside  and  outside  CNIB.  It  will 
contain  facilities  for  the  training  necessary  to  meet  the  standards 
of  today’s  specialized  society.  It  will  house  an  industrial  shop 
where  evaluations  may  be  made  and  instruction  given.  This 
modern  centre  will  offer  specialized  staff  the  opportunity  to  experi- 
ment with  new  ideas  and  new  concepts;  to  try  new  methods  of 
assessment  to  determine  realistic  vocational  goals;  to  research 
employment  opportunities  and  to  hold  summer  seminars  for  blind 
university  students. 

CNIB  and  its  national  program  is  the  direct  result  of  50 
years  of  dedicated  service.  This  effort  brought  the  blind  of  Canada 
from  unknown  hiding  places  to  their  rightful  positions  in  the  life  of 
the  community.  The  same  indomitable  spirit  of  courage  and 
adventure  which  overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  past,  will  meet 
the  compelling  challenge  of  the  future,  as  CNIB  continues  to 
grow.  And,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  always  be  CNIB’s  aim  to  offer 
Canadian  blind  people  the  best  possible  service. 


New  Dimensions 


TOMORROW 

What  have  the  next  fifty  years  in  store  for  CNIB?  What  lies  ahead 
for  the  blind  of  Canada? 

Just  as  those  wise  men  who  founded  the  Institute  in  1918 
could  not  visualize  the  national  agency  it  has  become  today,  so  we 
cannot  know  for  sure  what  the  future  holds. 

Experience  shows  that  the  agency  should  continue  to 
grow  and  to  offer  services  to  fit  the  needs  produced  by  a progressive 
civilization.  No  doubt  a differently-structured  society  will  dictate 
the  very  nature  and  the  character  of  the  facilities  required,  but 
rehabilitation  and  training  will  still  be  the  key  to  a better  life  for 
the  blind. 


Artist’s  model  of  the  Arthur  V.  Weir  National  Training  and 
Vocational  Guidance  Centre  to  be  built  in  Toronto  in  1968. 


Although  the  number  of  blind  persons  will  increase  as  the 
population  explosion  in  Canada  continues,  still  the  incidence  of 
blindness  will  be  lower  because  more  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  prevention  of  blindess  and  the  conservation  of  sight.  New 
medical  techniques  will  allow  doctors  to  perform  eye  operations 
inconceivable  today. 


Lexiphone  — a 
reading  device  of  the 
future  — will  translate 
the  printed  page 
into  sounds 


We  can  foresee  new  devices  and  special  low  vision  aids 
which  will  revolutionize  life  for  the  blind. 

We  would  hope  that  new  assistance  programs  will  be 
developed  by  the  Government  and,  that  the  means  test  will  be 
abolished,  thus  enabling  all  blind  persons  to  receive  the  Blind 
Persons’  Allowance. 

No  matter  what  technological  discoveries  are  made,  or 
what  social  reforms  are  enacted,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  inter- 
action of  individuals  which  will  play  the  largest  part  in  the  life  of 
the  agency.  For,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  blind  and  the  sighted 
working  and  living  side  by  side,  understanding  each  other’s 
problems  and  co-operating  to  solve  them,  who  will  mould  the 
shape  of  things  to  come. 

Changes  and  growth  will  be  far  beyond  the  imagination 
of  those  involved  with  CNIB  today.  But,  whatever  the  future  holds, 
the  agency  will  continue  to  advance  — to  go  forward  — to  fulfil  its 
destiny  and  to  provide  for  history  yet  another  50  years  of  service  — 
the  second  volume  of  the  CNIB  Story. 
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David  Baird,  St.  John’s 
*E.  A.  Baker, 

C.C.,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Toronto 
C.  S.  Band,  Toronto 
George  H.  Beck,  Toronto 
Nixon  T.  Berry,  Q.C.,  Toronto 
Norman  Borins,  Q.C.,  Toronto 
Miss  Margot  Breckenridge,  Toronto 
Miss  Elsinore  C.  Burns,  Toronto 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Wilkins  Campbell,  Toronto 
*C.  W.  Carruthers,  B.A.,  D.O.,  Toronto 
Hon.  E.  M.  Culliton, 

Chief  Justice  of  Saskatchewan,  Regina 
^W.  C.  Dies,  M.S.M.,  Toronto 
*E.  A.  Dunlop,  G.M.,  M.L.A.,  Toronto 
J.  C.  Elder,  Toronto 
W.  R.  Feasby,  M.D.,  Toronto 

*^D.  M.  Forman,  M.D.,  D. Psych.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  Toronto 
W.  R.  S.  Fraser,  Vancouver 

E.  J.  Gillis,  Halifax 

Mrs.  Stephen  Greey,  Toronto 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  R.  D.  Guy,  Winnipeg 
William  M.  Hatch,  Toronto 
Walter  C.  Koerner, 

C.C.,  K.,  St.J.  of  J.,  LL.D.,  Vancouver 
*Sandford  Leppard,  Toronto 
J.  P.  Lynes,  Montreal 

His  Honour  Judge  F.  G.  J.  McDonagh,  Toronto 
His  Honour  Judge  W.  M.  Martin,  Toronto 
R.  S.  Misener,  St.  Catharines 
A.  P.  Murphy,  Toronto 
Mrs.  Jean  Newman,  Toronto 

F.  S.  Nickle,  Winnipeg 

W.  E.  Patterson,  M.B.E.,  Toronto 
J.  M.  Robinson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Toronto 
*M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D.,  Vancouver 
*S.  A.  Saunders,  Ph.D.,  Toronto 
C.  B.  Stenning,  Toronto 
James  Stewart,  C.B.E.,  Toronto 
George  C.  Thompson,  B.Comm.,  LL.B.,  Halifax 
*H.  C.  Treneer,  Kingston 
T.  R.  Watt,  Winnipeg 
J.  A.  Weber,  Edmonton 
A.  V.  Weir,  Toronto 
Mrs.  j.  R.  M.  Wilson,  Toronto 
J.  Harold  Wood,  Q.C.,  Toronto 
Miss  Grace  Worts,  Toronto 
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3^rom  the  CDi 


Newfoundland  and  Labrador: 

Maritime: 

Quebec: 

Ontario: 

Manitoba: 

Saskatchewan: 

Alberta : 

British  Columbia-Yukon: 


I Visions 

L.  J.  Brett,  St.  John’s 
H.  K.  Joyce,  Corner  Brook 
J.  K.  Pratt,  St.  John’s 

H.  S.  Farquhar,  Halifax 
E.  L.  Otto,  Bridgetown 
R.  G.  Smith,  Halifax 

P.  H.  Davies,  C.F.A.,  Montreal 

Mayor  R.  J.  P.  Dawson,  C.A.,  Town  of  Mount  Royal 

Maurice  Forget,  Montreal 

J.  Palmer  Kent,  Q.C.,  Toronto 
*JoHN  P.  Lounsbury,  B.A.,  B.Comm.,  Toronto 
J,  A.  Pequegnat,  Toronto 

W.  A.  Bell,  Winnipeg 

7ohn  Green,  Q.G.,  Regina 
N.  G.  Henderson,  Saskatoon 

W.  J.  Astle,  Edmonton 

D.  G.  L.  CuNNiNGTON,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Calgary 
R.  R.  MacDonald,  Calgary 

Donald  McClean,  Vancouver 
J.  L.  Trumbull,  Vancouver 
J.  D.  Wilson,  Vancouver 


Scfi  ools  for  the  Q^lind 


Halifax  School  for  the  Blind: 
Ontario  School  for  the  Blind: 


C.  R.  K.  Allen,  M.A.,  Halifax. 

S.  E.  Armstrong,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Brantford. 


Nazareth  Institute  for  the  Blind:  Rev.  Sister  Simonne  Bernier,  s.g.m. 

Superior,  Montreal. 


Institut  Louis  Braille: 


Father  Wilfrid  Laurier,  c.s.v., 
Superior,  Ville  Jacques  Cartier. 


Co-operating  Organizations 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind: 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind: 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind: 

St.  Dunstan’s: 


*M.  Robert  Barnett,  New  York. 

*Eric  T.  Boulter,  New  York. 

J.  C.  CoLLiGAN,  C.B.E.,  London,  England. 

*The  Lord  Fraser  of  Lonsdale, 

C.H.,  C.B.E.,  London,  England. 
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